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THE  CRIMINAL  BOY.*  SOME  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  BASED  UPON  112  CASES. 

Wm.  ONKrohn,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

CHICAGO. 

Let  my  first  words  in  this  brief  paper  be 
words  of  protest  against  a  somewhat  extreme 
modern  tendency  to  excuse  the  perpetrator  of 
any  crime,  provided  he  is  of  relatively  immature 
years.  There  are  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of 
certain  groups  of  well-motived,  eminently  re¬ 
spectable  people,  not  only  to  themselves  excuse 
crime  of  any  sort,  provided  the  perpetrator  is 
under  25  years  of  age,  but  also  organized  efforts 
to  induce  everyone  else,  especially  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  law,  to  take  this  same  view.  They 
would  seek  to  have  us  regard  youth  itself  as  a 
psychopathic  disorder,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  male  sex,  though  for  some  reason  they  are 
not  equally  generous  toward  the  girl  criminal 
who  may  have  committed  a  less  flagrant  offense. 

Furthermore,  the  word  “boy”  in  the  criminal 
courts  has  come  to  be  a  term  of  much  wider 
comprehension  and  much  greater  inclusion  than 
is  given  to  it  anywhere  else.  It  is  almost  a 
travesty  to  observe  the  18-year-old  male  as  an 
honest  bread-winner,  almost  a  man  of  affairs  in 
the  every-day  walks  of  life,  in  business,  in  so¬ 
ciety,  while  his  25  or  26-year-old  uncle,  who 
steals  an  automobile  or  shoots  up  the  town  and 
commits  robbery  with  a  gun,  and  possibly  mur- 
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dcr,  sniffles  and  cringes  his  way  into  the  halls 
of  justice,  begging  to  be  considered  as  “only  a 
boy,”  and  the  judge  who  presides  over  the  court 
is  besought  by  organized  groups  of  people  to 
consider  his  crime  as  only  a  boyish  prank  and 
that  the  perpetrator  thereof  should  be  given  “an¬ 
other  chance.”  And  if  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  the  presiding  judge  fails  to  be  moved  by 
any  such  maudlin  sentimentality,  these  same  ex¬ 
cusing  agencies  seek  to  have  this  poor  misguided 
25-year-old  boy  examined  and  if  possible  made 
out  a  “moron”  and  therefore  unaccountable  and 
irresponsible  for  his  criminal  act.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  call  the  high  school  boy  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  “Mister,”  regarding  him  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  a  man,  and  then  six,  eight  or 
ten  years  later  when  he  is  arrested  for  crime, 
call  him  a  “boy.”  There  may  be  and  probably 
are  many  good  reasons  for  a  special  branch  court 
called  the  “Boys’  Court,”  but  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  to  justify  its  existence  it  must  be 
more  than  a  “Court  of  Excuses.” 

My  purpose  in  presenting  the  results  of  my 
study  and  observation  of  112  boys  charged  with 
crime,  is  to  show  that  on  the  whole,  the  mental 
life  and  development  of  the  criminal  boy  has 
but  few  unusual  features,  that  his  mental  powers 
unfold  in  about  the  same  way  as  do  those  of  the 
boy  who  does  not  clash  with  the  laws  of  society 
or  get  into  trouble  calling  for  court  adjudica¬ 
tion. 

These  112  boys  were  chiefly  inmates  of  the 
county  jail  of  Cook  County.  Eight  were  in¬ 
mates  of  county  jails  in  counties  other  than 
Cook;  four  were  in  the  Pontiac  Reformatory; 
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I  am  a  high  grade  imbecile.”  A  little  later  he 
successfully  negotiated  a  difficult  shot  on  the 
pool  table  and  one  of  his  associates  in  compli¬ 
menting  him  laughingly  remarked,  “If  a  high 
grade  imbecile  can  make  a  crack  shot  like  that  I 
am  going  down  to  court  and  get  some  of  the  same 
dope.” 

Two  years  ago  I  examined  in  the  Cook  county 
jail  a  boy  convicted  of  murder.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive.  His  lawyer,  as  a  last  resort,  sought 
an  examination.  He  was  found  sane.  On  leaving 
him  he  suggested,  “Well,  Doctor,  if  you  can’t 
make  me  out  crazy,  can  you  not  at  least  make  a 
‘maroon’  out  of  me?”  He  had  heard  the  word 
“moron”  and  knew  of  it  as  a  term  to  get  out  of 
jail  with,  but  had  not  vet  learned  its  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation.  I  make  this  explanation  that  no  one 
will  think  he  was  using  the  term  as  applied  to  the 
loyal  sons  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

No  one  will  grant  more  readily  than  I  that  the 
Binet-Simon  and  other  tests  have  a  proper  and 
important  use,  but  within  limits.  In  addition, 
we  must  use  every  recourse  possible  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  particular  boy  as  related  to  the 
particular  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 

As  physicians,  as  men  and  women  of  affairs, 
we  must  assist  in  making  plain  to  the  boy  that 
the  laws  of  society  are  as  inexorable  as  the  laws 
of  health;  that  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  cannot  help  but  bring  disaster  to  the  guilty 
individual.  That  we  must  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  criminal  boy,  the  boy  already  confined, 
charged  with  crime,  that  his  life  in  its  various 
relations  to  society  must  be  readjusted  according 
to  law.  As  physicians  going  in  and  out  of  the 


homes  of  our  citizens  we  can  do  large  things  in 
leading  the  boy  to  see  from  earliest  childhood 
that  wholesome  civil  freedom  as  well  as  com¬ 
fortable  physical  freedom  comes  alone  to  those 
who  travel  a  course  in  harmony  with  law  rather 
than  one  that  runs  counter  to  it.  That  violation 
brings  one  in  contact  with  the  rough  edges  of 
stern  law;  that  this  contact  not  only  wounds  and 
pains,  but  invites  disaster.  As  physicians,  scien¬ 
tifically  trained,  but  broad-minded,  deep  chested, 
large  hearted,  with  a  passion  for  service  of  our 
city,  state  and.  nation,  in  behalf  of  the  boys  of 
toda}^  who  become  the  men  of  tomorrow,  we  can 
and  should  become  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
in  creating  in  the  hoys  and  in  their  parents  a 
wholesome  respect  for  law.  With  patience,  with 
devotion  to  calling,  with  breadth  of  vision  that 
perceives  the  final  goal  in  the  evolution  of  the 
state,  we  can,  as  physicians,  accomplish  almost 
as  much  in  curing  the  pathological  conditions  of 
society  that  makes  criminal  boys  as  we  can  in 
curing  the  pathological  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  individual  patient  who  presents  himself  at 
hospital  or  office.  We  can  and  should  make  two 
blades  of  wholesome  regard  for  law  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before.  In  social  medicine  as  well 
as  individual  physical  treatment,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  By  seeking  the  enforcement  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  assisting  in  creating 
a  respect  for  law,  we  are  making  for,  rather  than 
against,  the  mental  health  of  the  otherwise 
criminal  boy. 


